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Valuation : Its Nature and Laws. Being an Introduction to the 
General Theory of Value. By Wilbur Marshall -Urban. 
(Library of Philosophy. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. ) London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1909. 
— pp. xviii, 433. 

The revolt against any traditional tendency in philosophy is likely 
to assume picturesquely different forms. Certainly this has been, and 
remains, true of the unmistakable revolt against philosophical rational- 
ism still in progress. On the one hand, it has led, — not necessarily 
in pragmatism as such, but in some of the excesses of pragmatism, — 
to a disposition to break through all technical barriers, particularly 
when the ultimate problems of philosophy are dealt with, while, on 
the other hand, in certain developments of the ' Philosophy of Value, ' 
it has resulted in the most amazing accumulation of technicalities that 
has emerged from the troubled waters of recent philosophy. In 
truth, it may be said of the more ambitious of this second group of 
anti-rationalists that they have beaten the German idealists at their 
own game and have triumphantly developed a multiplicity of techni- 
calities by the side of which the technicalities of Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel often seem tame and obvious. 

In a well-known passage Kant speaks somewhat disparagingly of 
examples as ' the go-cart of the judgment ' ; but, being a typical 
German (even the Scottish strain, which he himself accepted, is now, I 
believe, discredited), it did not occur to him that perversely ingenious 
distinctions and the resulting classifications might sometimes prove to 
be even less than ' go-carts ' or anything else as useful. In fact, the 
tendency toward premature and artificial classification is perhaps the 
greatest weakness of the mainly robust and admirable German type of 
mind. Now the worst of an hereditary weakness is that it has no 
sense of justice : it is always likely to attack some really useful mem- 
ber of the community. Something of the kind seems to have happened 
in the case of the author of the present volume. It is needless for 
the reviewer to mention in detail the qualifications of Professor Urban 
for his difficult undertaking. Indeed, it would probably be within 
bounds to say that nobody writing in English has the same purely 
technical competence to deal systematically and critically with this 
important subject. None of the literature available at the time when 
the book was written seems to have escaped him ; more than that, he 
has digested the heterogeneous material and reduced his own exposi- 
tion to orderly and methodical form ; better still, he has kept his head 
in the general confusion, learned from more than one school, and 
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come to conclusions which, if not highly original, at any rate show 
the results of the most painstaking investigation, — but, if one must 
be frank, he has written a sensible and learned book, on a subject of 
more than ordinary present interest, which it is almost impossible to 
read. 

The fundamental defect is not quite easy to indicate. One might 
safely make the general charge of obscurity, but that is hardly the 
proper word. Indeed, ' obscurity ' is a convenient blanket term 
which at best describes a result without indicating the cause. Pro- 
fessor Urban is not muddle-headed ; nor is he painfully writing him- 
self clear, as better men have done before. Moreover, he does not, 
so far as one can detect, shift his position appreciably as the argument 
proceeds. In fact, the whole treatment is rather too cut-and-dried, 
and the reader does not always feel that he is being let into the secret 
of how the author came to certain of his conclusions. The real diffi- 
culty seems to be that, aside from the very brief but clear and vigorous 
Preface, the whole book is written in a perverse, over-technical 
' scientific ' jargon that makes consecutive attention on the part of the 
reader almost impossible. Opening the volume practically at random, 
we read: "To this study of the significance of the minimum of 
characterisation in imputation of personal worth to the alter, should be 
added a word as to its reflex meaning for the self, in his feelings of 
personal worth as reflected in the sense of personal obligation " (p. 
297). When academic teachers finally forsook a 'dead' language 
for their own living one, whatever that might be, the innovation was 
the prelude to strictly modern scholarship ; but better even the use of 
a so-called ' dead ' language than the deliberate employment of one 
that has never lived. 

Professor Urban saves himself and his readers needless confusion at 
the outset by refusing to accept the sharp antithesis between ' appre- 
ciation ' and ' description ' which has become almost conventional in 
certain quarters. He says : ' ' The antithesis between appreciation 
and description is . . . reducible to a distinction between two types 
of description, appreciative and scientific, and we may probably infer 
that there is at least an appreciative description of experiences of 
value. . . . Such description has as its object the communication and 
objectification of the intrinsic meaning of individual experience in the 
interest of facilitation, either conservation or increase, of apprecia- 
tion." As to what can be thus communicated, "we find it to be 
certain references of the attitude beyond the present experience, 
meanings acquired in individual and social processes . . . They may 
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be described in general terms as transgredient and immanental. The 
transgredient reference, as expressed, for example, in such appreciative 
categories as obligation and desert, is a present feeling, but includes 
in it a reference beyond the present state. The immanental reference 
— as, for instance, the worth suggestions of aesthetic states — is a 
present state, referring, not beyond the present state, but to some- 
thing more deeply implicit, something presupposed in it " (pp. 8-9) . 

So much for general standpoint ; but now we come to an important 
question of method. It was in the interest of clearness to assume 
that there may be "at least an appreciative description of experiences 
of value " ; for otherwise, of course, their technical treatment would 
seem impossible. But now the question arises : What is the relation 
between the proposed ' appreciative ' description and ordinary ' sci- 
entific ' description ? We are not reassured when Professor Urban says, 
for example : " Strictly speaking there is no problem, scientific or un- 
scientific, which does not have its psychological side" (p. 9). That 
way danger lies, the danger of hopeless confusion that has led eminent 
philosophical writers to insist upon the hard and fast distinction between 
'appreciation' and 'description.' The author's meaning is perhaps 
better expressed when he says: "The question whether there is any 
relation between appreciative and scientific description is . . . the 
better known problem whether psychology should be a ' functional ' 
or a ' content ' psychology. For the latter a psychology of value is 
impossible ; for the former it is possible, and what is more, a present 
fact " (pp. 12, 13). That there is a certain amount of truth in this 
contention may be admitted, though this is partly because functional 
psychology, in the hands of certain writers not primarily interested in 
psychology as such, has come to mean almost anything. But when 
Professor Urban further argues : " Values are facts, to be described as 
any other mental facts " (p. 13), the reader begins to suspect that he 
sees the fallacy. ' Facts ' themselves, considered merely as such, are 
undoubtedly abstractions, but ' values ' are as evidently abstractions 
of a different order, requiring essentially different treatment. 

In his Preface, Professor Urban says : " The first six chapters, begin- 
ning with ' definition and analysis,' and culminating in the chapter on 
the general laws of valuation, seek to lay the foundations for an un- 
derstanding of the different types of value judgments, their implica- 
tions and their limits. . . . Chapters VII to XIII inclusive apply these 
results to a genetic and synthetic investigation of the consciousness of 
value from its lowest to its highest levels. . . . Finally, in Chapter 
XIV an attempt is made to show the bearing of these results on what I 
have ventured to call the axiological problem of evaluation. The 
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views which I have felt justified in presenting in the limited space of 
a single chapter represent but in outline certain philosophical conclu- 
sions to which the study of the phenomenology of valuation has led. 
The work was originally planned to be merely such a phenomenolog- 
ical study, and as such it must be judged . . . . " 

In carrying out this rather ambitious program, Professor Urban ex- 
hibits a spirit of patience and thoroughness that, in itself, is worthy 
of all praise. Any mere indication of the successive steps of his 
laborious analysis or summary statement of his complicated results 
would be unprofitable, and, indeed, almost if not quite unintelligible ; 
for the thoroughness we find here is too often of the kind that defeats 
itself. Analysis is always easier than synthesis ; and analysis carried 
too far, without sufficient reference to the proposed synthesis, is only 
too likely to make ultimate synthesis impossible. By the time one 
reaches Chapters IX and X, on " Personal Worths, ' ' followed by two 
chapters on "Impersonal Over-Individual Values," one is staggering 
under such a weight of technicalities that the essential relations be- 
tween the ' personal ' and the (perhaps mis-named) ' impersonal ' 
values become strangely elusive. In fact, it looks altogether too 
much as if ' personal ' and ' impersonal ' values had nothing to do 
with each other. But it is instructive to find that the real problems, 
when they finally come to be discussed, do not require the pro- 
digious critical apparatus accumulated on the way. For they are 
essentially the old problems, not greatly clarified — if, indeed, clari- 
fied at all — by the new labels ; and one must regret the too free 
use of the word ' law, ' in cases where a technical term has been ap- 
plied to a highly plausible familiar or unfamiliar generalization. 

Ethics needs all the help it can receive, for we are coming to 
realize that its problems, so far from being the simplest, are actually 
the most complex that confront any science ; but it may well be 
doubted if much help will come from this quarter. A ' Philosophy of 
Value ' somewhat differently conceived may, indeed, contribute 
much ; but its contribution must be something very different from an 
over-elaborate terminology. And there is no reason for pessimism. 
Ethics has outlived its entanglement with theology, metaphysics, and 
certain too helpful sciences that have been willing to assist by a 
process of ' benevolent assimilation.' It is to be hoped that functional 
psychology will not prove to be a more dangerous ally. All competent 
moralists, whatever their technical amliations, are at last soberly turn- 
ing to concrete experience, the true subject-matter alike of all special 
sciences and of philosophy. Ernest Albee. 

Cornell University. 



